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PGSS 

The Post Graduate Students' Society 

Annual General Meeting 

Wednesday, March 6, 1 996 
6:00 p.m. 

Thomson House, 3650 McTavish Street 

A lij’ht meal will be served 

The Agenda of (he Annual General Meeting 
will include: 

‘Resolutions pertaining to Constitutional Amendments 
End-of-year Reports of the PGSS Executive 
Question Period 



Meet the Election Candidates 
Discuss Referenda Questions 

5:00 p.m. 



Council Meeting will follow at 6:30 p.m. 



’The text of the current constitution and the proposed revisions 
are available at Thomson House: 398-3756 



CONTACT LENSES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

(on most prescriptions) 

FROM $85 

osf visual examination, OHIP accepted 
csf glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 



1-DAY ACUVUE 
Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1 102 de Maisonneuve W. (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 



Cinéma du 











March 1 • March 7 

LISTE NOIRE 
MESMER 

VANYA ON 42ND STREET 
LA FEMME NIKITA 
BRAZIL 

BLUE IN THE FACE 
CASINO 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
ATLANTIS 
WITHNAIL AND I 
PIGALLE 
WILD REEDS 

A GREAT DAY IN HARLEM 



I 

I 



Indoor Parking 

$2.75 Ant* 3:00 P.M. 



lUilltl., >] Mill 



WITH PROOF Of PURCHASE 
FROM THE ONEMA. 



I 
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March 8 - March 14 

WAITING TO EXHALE 
THE USUAL SUSPECTS 
NICK OF TIME 

THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
BLADE RUNNER 
PERSUASION 
LA HAINE (HATE) 
OTHELLO 
HEAT 

ERASERHEAD 
BURNT BY THE SUN 
MY DINNER WITH ANDRÉ 
WILD BILL 

A GREAT DAY IN HARLEM 
PIGALLE 




• Treats • Bistro Bio-Train • Centre de Confèrence, 
Coiffeurs La Cité • Cordonnerie Place du Parc 'W 
Donuts Baskin 31 Robbins • Farrouj Reslaur^ ! 
Deli • Jardin de Roses • Le Bagel • A.L, Vas 
Nettoyeur La Cité • Pan Tabagie • Pim 
Cosmétique/Esthétique • Rossy • R.X. Sol// 

Place du Parc • Super Dépanneur • Unie . . 

Hallmark • La Nuit de Berlin • Rossy •] ; ; 

Chaussures Mêlante • Chelsea Special I 
CravaHerie Berlin ’Cinéma du Parc •Croill h 

• F.L. Accessoires • Fruits du Parc • Ghadblt 

• Maxime 8 Roger Coiifure • Métro Superntt 
Excellence • Plaisir de lire • Radio Shack • 
alcools du Québec • Subway (sous-marins) • Stk 
Voyages Pentatours • Super Dépanneur • B’BelIesj 




sures Mélanie • Chelsea Special • Club La Cité • 
Parc • Croissanterie • Dollarama $1 • Dunkin' 
! \aic • Ghadban, Ali Dr. (Dentiste) • Henry's 
V* Métro Supermarché • Movieland Video • 
\ • Radio Shack • Resto Pasta • Rina 
1 way (sous-marins) • Succursale postale 
. . uper Dépanneur • B'Belles...cadeaux • 
• Centre de Confèrence de Montréal • 

■ • 

■a Cité • Cordonnerie Place du Parc • 
Baskin 31 Robbins • Farrouj Restaurant 
m de Roses • Le Bagel • A.L. Van Houtte 
L La Cité • Pan Tabagie • Physiothérapie 



MORE THAN 40 STORES l Baskin 31 Robbins • Farrouj Restaurant 
AMD SERVICES! Ain de Roses • Le Bagel • A.L. Van Houtte 

p ” 

v. ?(M.pÛ0n 1“ 8 ' R° S8 ï * M- Soleil * Société des 
• Su^“™ l, “*UU^j a ,c , Super Dépanneur • Oniprix • Valentine • 
Belies^^ La Nuit de Berlin • Nora-pierres et minéraux • 
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Letter 



For the Hindu psyche 

To the Daily 

"Kill one, frighten ten 
thousand." This old Chinese 
saying is held dear by virtually 
every terrorist, but especially 
by the Kashmiri militant. 
Murder, torture, and rape are 
simply elements of the 
Kashmiri terrorist's very 
effective arsenal. Indeed, they 
have been quite successful, as 
the Kashmiri people have been 
tormented into silence. The 
terrorist has been so successful 
at the game, however, that it is 
beginning to lose its appeal. 
Thus, some of the more inno- 
vative among them have 
begun to kill European tour- 
ists. 

It is therefore quite surpris- 
ing that Kashmiri terrorists 
continue to have a large 
following of sympathizers. For 
many, a hatred of India and 
Hindus is sufficient to sustain 
moral support for the mili- 
tants. Indeed, much of the 
Western media has been 
sympathetic to the terrorists, 
and certain organizations, such 
as the CI3C and the Globe and 
Mail, have been genuinely 
supportive. 



Erratum 

In Monday's issue, Abraham 
Fuks, dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine, was misquoted in 
"Super hospital survives the 



It is, therefore, quite easy 
rationalize the malevolence 
displayed by Ajay Mathias in 
his letter to the editor (Jan. 23, 
1996). Mr. Mathias condemns 
my criticism of the Kashmiri 
terrorists and of Islamic 
fundamentalism. Mr. Mathias 
also practices the art of charac- 
ter assassination in his letter, in 
an attempt to silence me, once 
and for all. I am portrayed by 
Mathias as an evil Hindu who 
must by extirpated, swiftly 
and surely. His message is 
clear. 

Mr. Mathias is, of course, a 
well versed proselyte. His ilk, 
including St Francis Xavier; 
have been extremely proficient 
at destroying the Hindu 
psyche. But, of course, nurtur- 
ing contempt has always been 
too easy. Ask the militant 
leaders who recently carried 
out the executions of the Copts 
in Egypt, or those who con- 
tinue to kill civilians in Israel. 
Yes, Allah is great. But will His 
mercy extend to the hypo- 
crites, the magicians of mur- 
der, to those 'who kill their 
brother? 

B.N.C.Patet 

Ph.D.2 



cuts." Dean Fuks did not state 
"the proposed amalgamation 
may look enough like a plan for 
closures to with the govern- 
ment's favour." The Daily re- 
grets the misattribution. 
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Culture editor. j 

BE SOMEBODY, j 
BE ÂXOTrUREj 
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6784 or come bHhe Daily office, i 
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The Princeton Review 



FREE GRE 



''Take a FREE full-length sample\ 

GRE with us and find out where you ) 
stand without getting an official J 
X^^score on your recordX^/ 

SATURDAY, March 2 
V^Oam to 1:30pm 

^For ReseruationTr 

v 499-0870 ) 



666 Sherbrooke West, Suite 202 

(On the corner of University) 



ATTENTION: ALLERGY SUFFERERS! 

DO YOU HAVE WINTER ALLERGIES? 

Volunteers suffering from year-round Allergic Rhinitis are 
invited to participate in a clinical research study being 
conducted across Canada. Symptoms include: sneezing, 
runny nose, watery eyes, and itchy nose, eyes or throat. 

REQUIREMENTS 

• you must be at least 12 years old 

• consent of legal guardian required if under 17 years old 

• you must be able to attend 4 visits over a 35-day period 

The study medication will be provided free of charge and 
your progress will be monitored by a qualified specialist. 
Centres are located in Calgary, London, Mississauga, 
Montreal, Oshawa, Ottawa, St-Hyacinthe and Toronto. 

For information, please call toll-free: 1 -800-461 -7546 
Monday to Friday 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM 



Integrated 

V WSLARCHINC. 



Board of Directors 
Daily Publications 
Society 



Rob Abramowitz 
Aaron Chase 
Mark Feldman 
Alexander Reid 
Conrad Sichler 
Jackie Reis 
M-4 Milloy 
Marie Louise Cariepy 



URGENT MEETING 

Tuesday March 5, 1996 
4:30 pm 

Union Room B-09 

RSVP 
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Æ* 1 to benefit the Farha Foundation , 

f 1 ^ in the fight against RIDS % 
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OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



lUliPD 




844-2914 

Seriing McGill Students for 18 years. 
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Shampoo, cut & style: 
Men Women 

*15." s 20.' a n5' s 

AU TAXES INCLUDED 



H 



Bthelic «rviteî 20X discount 
woiing, facial, manicure, pedicure 
225 Sherbrooke W. cr. Jeanne Mancc 



Restaurant I 



McGILL 



BUY 1 PIZZA 
ANY SIZE 
& 

GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 
PRICE! 

NO TAXES 
FREE DELIVERY 



845-8011 

845-8382 



625 Milton 

7 days • 11 a.m. - 11:45 p.m. 




















Angels and insects, 

INSECTS, INSECTS, \Nse c t s 

by jessicowerb '^Dc^! J 



O ut of the barrage of Jane Austen 
film adaptations has emerged a 
not-so-polite Victorian tale, An- 
gels and Insects, written by A.S. Byatt, 
and brought to the screen by director 
I hilip Haas. This is a tale of undeniable 
creepiness, saturated with enough in- 
sect imagery to fill a textbook — highly 
appropriate since this is the story of an 
entymologist, William Adamson 
(played by Mark Rylance), newly wed 
to a reverend's daughter. 

From the beginning there is some- 
thing odd about the family into which 
Mr. Admson has wed. An eery calmness 
surrounds everything they do. They're 
all extremely pale, white and blond 
(there's not a trace of pigment in the lot 
of them), and they have the family name 
to match — Alabaster. Mrs. Alabaster is 
a revolting creature. While her daugh- 
ters remain beautifully slim and de- 
mure, Mrs. Alabaster is uncannily pig- 
like, consisting mainly of rolls of rip- 
pling flesh. 

Mr. Adamson's bride Eugenia 
(played by Patsy Kensit), normally quiet 
and unobtrusive, is fiercely passionate 
in bed. All is perfect until Eugenia 
proves to be extremely fertile, and starts 
pumping out the babies. When preg- 
nant she becomes bloated and immo- 
bile, unable to do anything but eat, and 
unwilling to let him into her bed. She 
alternates between these states of repul- 
sive, mobilising pregnancy and excit- 
able sexual hunger. 

During his wife's pregnancies, Mr. 
Adamson befriends the children's gov- 
erness, Matty Crompton (played by 
Kristin Scott Thomas). He discovers that 
she shares his passion for insects, and 
together they embark upon the writing 
of a book about the life of a nest of ants 
living nearby. These ants supply much 
of the symbolic imagery of the movie, 
and when we see the huge and bloated 
queen ant, the similarities to Eugenia 
and her amazing baby-making abilities 



'TO 

are painfully obvious. 

Images of insects pervade the film. 
There are butterflies, the aforemen- 
tioned ants, flies, woodbugs, moths — 
you name it. Even the costumes are 
meant to evoke visions of the bug 
world. 

Near the beginning of the film 
Eugenia is decked out in a striped yel- 
low and black dress, complete with a 
net-like fringe. She not only looks just 
like a bee, but she also looks very silly, 
and the audience couldn't help but tit- 
ter at her appearance. 

This audience reaction illustrates the 
one flaw of the film: the imagery is a 
bit overdone. Rather than a subtle ap- 
proach, the director puts enough 
creepy-crawly imagery in the film to 
drive the audience buggy. 

The other theme running through- 
out the film is that of Darwin's ideas of 
evolution. While the nightly dinner 
conversations turn to the survival of the 
fittest and the preservation of the gene 
pool, the reverend Alabaster struggles 
to reconcile his faith with Darwin's 
notion of natural selection. The di- 
chotomy of the affluent Alabaster fam- 
ily and the working-class William and 
Matty becomes clearer: they are re- 
garded as creatures from different gene 
pools. 

The symbolism of insects, and 
themes of Darwin and gene pools come 
crashing together at the film's shock- 
ing climactic revelation. This is a film 
where all that is seen and heard is a 
cover for all that is hidden, where the 
subtlety of the acting and unobtrusive- 
ness of the characters are countered by 
the blatant imagery and the shocking 
truth behind the pale Alabster clan. 
One leaves the theatre feeling mildly 
disturbed, despite the film's fairly 
happy ending. This is a Victorian ro- 
mance unlike anything Jane Austen 
could have dreamed, even in her wild- 
est nightmares. 
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Extra! Extra! 

Tragedy not dead! 

Read all about Margaret's Museum 



by brucemaxwell 



o 



I think it was Borges who said that, in cutions and sallies of spontaneous wit. 
our age, tragedy, as an art form, is Carter is best known for portraying 
dead. Director Mort Ransen's Genie precocious 'modern ladies' in British cos- 
award winning Margaret's Museum tume-dramassuch as A Room With a View 

pr ° ves j™ and Hownrci ' s £"d ■ But Margaret is not a 

Based on Sheldon Currie's The Glace modern lady, and Carter has trouble 
Bay Miner's Museum, the movie recounts keeping this tincture out of her perform- 
the story of an ill-starred mining family ance. 

in mid-century Cape Breton. As if an aristocrat playing the grave 

Having lost a husband and a son, a digger in Hamlet, she simplifies and stu- 
brother and a nephew in "the pit", pefies Margaret. And because of 



i .. 1 1 .i 

desperate, and of fK - doesn't deserves 

course, ultimately ’’ her Genie, Kate 

abortive attempt to ‘ - '\ Nelligan as 

avoid fate. Margaret's mother 

But Margaret's Museum is far more deserves two. She plays her part trans- 
than just this story, as we are shocked to parentlv, and single-handedly steals tlie 
discover in its grotesque closing scenes, show. 
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It's at once a subtle and sympathetic vin- 
dication of Cape Breton's reputation as 
the home of a backward, inbred people 
perched on the edge of the sea, and a 
caustic slap in the face to all those short- 
sighted enough to believe it. 

As far as the acting goes, the major 



Kenneth Welsh, who also received a 
Genie for his work as the uncle, excels as 
well. He has to play the most explicitly 
tragic element in the story, and serves, 
seemingly, as the film's barometer of 
tragedy. 

In the face of one slight upon an- 
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roles suffer, but it is stunningly good other to his unbroken hope for his fam 

wnhn if rnnmc fbnîi* i • . • . . 



when it comes to their support. 

Helena Bonham Carter does not de- 
serve the Genie she won for her role as 
Margaret. Her (really quite good) at- 
tempt at Cape Breton accent aside, her 
part calls for the portrayal of a coarse, 
unaffected rural sophistication, the kind 



ily he remains strong, and calmly, al- 
most naively, defiant. But when he falls 
he falls, and shortly on his heels the 
broader plot comes crashing down all 
around. 

Margaret's Museum is a film which 
could bear remaking. But the weak per- 
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expressed in a language, like that of formances on the part of the major ac- 
'commoner's' Irish, devoid of literary tors can't shut out what is a truly bril- 
training yet burgeoning forth in rich lo- liant tragic story. 

' Thursday, February 29-March 6, 1 996 
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Montreal (CUP) - The radio station oc- 
cupies the top floor of a brown building 
a stone's throw from the Seaway. Its 50- 
watt signal barely reaches past the bridge 
that towers behind it. The morning drive 
show might attract 5 000 listeners on a 
good day, and the news room is a desk 
with a vintage computer and three radios 
— all tuned to other stations. 

The radio announcer reads the call let- 
ters and gives the time in Mohawk, but 
the introduction to the Neil Young song 
that follows is in English. 

"We'd alienate a lot of people if we did 
it all in Mohawk," says Joe Delaronde, pro- 
gramme director and morning man for 
KI03-FM, the sound of the Kahnawake 
reserve on Montreal's south shore. After 
all, it's not about turning people off, it's 
about making them tunc in. 

Making a come back 

More than ever before, Canada's First 
Nations communities are reading, watch- 
ing and listening to their own media. 
While their mainstream competitors 
grapple to balance the need to inform 
and entertain the public, many First Na- 
tions media outlets are taking their man- 
dates a step further. They're using the 
airwaves and printed page for advocacy, 
healing and communicating the concerns 
of their communities to the outside 
world. It's about bridging the gaps - lin- 
guistic, cultural, geographical, and po- 
litical — for the communities they serve. 

Kahnawake's CKRK is just one of over 
180 Native radio stations across the coun- 
try and is part of this burgeoning First 
Nations communications industry. 

After being almost decimated by the 
Mulroncy government's cuts to funding 
for First Nations' newspapers, radio and 
TV networks in 1990, the native media is 
finally healthy and growing. The most 
recent edition of Matthews' Media Direc- 
tory lists 52 aboriginal newspapers, 
magazines and 
newsletters. The 
native network, 

Television North- 
ern Canada (TNC), 
recently an- 
nounced plans to 
broadcast its pro- 
gramming to mar- 
kets in the south- 
ern part of the 
country. 

"I think native 
media is so popu- 
lar because of own- 
ership,” says Solo- 
mon Awashish, 
morning radio host 
of the QIC North- 
ern Services' 

Wins c h g a o u g 
(Wake up!). 

"Before it was 
all in French or 
English and people 
didn't understand 
it. Now we feel it 
belongs to us," 
says Solomon. 

His Cree language programme is 
broadcast each weekday from seven to 
nine in the morning, and has an audience 
of 30 000 listeners across Quebec and 
Northern Canada. 

An issue of protection 

Solomon says Natives have embraced 
radio because it compliments their oral 
culture, where information and tradi- 
tions are passed down from generation 
to generation by word of mouth. Radio 
also performs an important function in 
helping Native groups preserve and pro- 
mote their languages and strengthen 
their culture. 



"Promoting the language is very im- 
portant to us," says Bernard Hervieux of 
the Société de communication 
AtikamekwMontagnais (SOCAM). 
"We've been invaded by TV and we have 
to fight with the 
other mediums 
in order to pro- 
tect our lan- 
guage." 

Each week, 

SOCAM pro- 
duces and dis- 
tributes 15 hours 
of first language 
radio program- 
ming for Natives 
in the North- 
Eastern part of 
the province, 
where many 
residents don't speak French or English. 
It tries to promote Native culture by 
broad-casting a wide variety of commu- 
nity events, from hockey games to mu- 



sic festivals, and by providing news and 
open-link talk shows that focus on local 
issues. 

Hervieux says SOCAM's goal is to 
break the isolation of the far-flung com- 
munities it serves and link their 18 000 
listeners. SOCAM also provides educa- 
tional programming focusing on prob- 
lems like alcohol and sexual abuse, and 
offers one hour a week of language train- 
ing. 

While 
the pro- 
gram- 
ming is 
designed 
to en- 
hance 
language 
and cul- 
ture, its 
biggest 
effect has 
been on 
the politi- 
cal level, 
says 
Hervieux. 

" W e 
were 
born to be 
political 
in a way. 
Our peo- 
ple are 
very criti- 
cal, but 
you can't 

be critical if you don't have the informa- 
tion," he says. "Now more people are 
aware of what's going on politically. Be- 
fore (radio) we were so isolated at the 
local level. We've become the opposition 
to our own politicians. If there's no con- 
troversy in our daily life we're always to 
be at the mercy of the decision makers." 

Another style of journal- 
ism 

However, a confrontational approach to 
journalism isn't common to all First Na- 
tions groups. As George Oblin of the 
James Bay Cree Communication Society 
points out, the character of individual 
native cultures plays a large role in shap- 



ing the content of their broadcasts and 
publications. 

Oblin believes that if communications 
are to inform and support communities, 
then they must reflect their values. He 
explains that the 
mainstream tra- 
dition of aggres- 
sive journalism 
and probing 
questioning 
makes Créés un- 
comfortable. As 
a result, inter- 
views often be- 
come open- 

ended forums in 
which people 
talk at length 
about their 

views. 

"Whatever affects a segment of Cree 
society affects all of Cree society," he ex- 
plains. Whereas mainstream media tends 
to tackle controversial issues by focus- 



ing on stories of individuals, that ap- 
proach doesn't work for the Cree. "It's 
not a question of blaming a segment, but 
of everyone assuming some of the re- 
sponsibility," says Oblin. 

Solomon Awashish of the CBC agrees 
that his culture directly influences his 
broadcasts. 

"There are a lot of taboos in the Cree 
culture that inhibit traditional journal- 
ism. Cree people are more into the long- 
version story. When an elder tells me a 
story I can't just cut him off. It would be 
very disrespectful of me and my audi- 
ence to edit his story." 

In other communities, the native me- 
dia not only acts as an agent of culture, 
but must fill the role of peacemaker and 
ambassador. In Kahnawake, a weekly 
newspaper is helping to heal the wounds 
that still linger from 1990 Oka crisis and 
Mercier bridge blockade. 

"We think that by informing our com- 



munity well it serves people on the out- 
side," says Kenneth Deer, owner and edi- 
tor of the Eastern Door. 

"The paper shows people our human- 
ity. When you read the Eastern Door you 
see a reflection of Kahnawake," he con- 
tinues. 



Reflecting the community 

Deer describes his award-winning pub- 
lication as "a community newspaper that 
happens to be Native," and says the pa- 
per tries to cover all aspects of life in 
Kahnawake, from hard news, to sports 
and birthday announcements. 

Deer feels a special responsibility to 
communicate the wide variety of view- 
points within the reserve, because he 
knows that mainstream journalists and 
politicians rely on the First Nations me- 
dia to tell them what Natives are think- 
ing. Deer, who was formerly a leader of 
a traditionalist long-house society, says 
his paper also tries to counteract the rifts 
within the community by providing bal- 
anced coverage of the issues it faces and 
showing its common ground. 

The obligation to provide the public 
with objective and balanced coverage is 
also a concern for K-I03's Joe Delaronde. 

"It's very important for us, and espe- 
cially me, that we are able to talk to both 
sides on any issue. We don't want to be a 



propaganda vehicle," he says. 

Delaronde sees the radio station as a 
place where the community can come 
together, regardless of what side of the 
political fence they're on. The program- 
ming tries to offer something for every- 
one, and on a typical day a listener might 
hear shows on Mohawk language and 
culture, big band music or heavy metal. 

Delaronde is proud that CKCRK is 
attracting listeners from outside the 
Mohawk Nation, especially at nights and 
on weekends. He hopes the station's 
plans to boost its signal to 250 watts this 
winter will translate into greater success 
and help bridge the gap between the sur- 
rounding non-native communities. 

"The reality is that these are our neigh- 
bours. Sooner or later you have to talk to 
your neighbours, even if it's just because 
you want to borrow a lawnmower or a 
barbecue," says Delaronde. 

The growing First Nations media 



might offer the key to understanding the 
growing crisis within Canada's native 
communities. By providing a voice to 
people who have traditionally gone un- 
heard, native media not only strength- 
ens their cultures, but also communicates 
a vision of the future. 

— from the Link, Concordia University 



"Our people are very critical, but you 
can't be critical if you don't have the 
information," he says. "Now more 
people are aware of what's going on 
politically. Before (radio) we were so 
isolated at the local level. We've be- 
come the opposition to our own politi- 
cians. If there's no controversy in our 
daily life we're always to be at the 
mercy of the decision makers" 

— Bernard Hervieux, Société de com- 
munication AtikamekwMontagnais 



"It's very important for us, and 
especially me, that we are able to 
talk to both sides on any issue. We 
don't want to be a propaganda 
vehicle" 

— Joe Delaronde, programme 
director, K103-FM 



First Nations media begins to make its mark 



Tuning in 



by johnalhongatehouse 
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A story's tale 

by racheldudelzak B 



...She thank'd me, 
And bade me, if I had a 
friend that lov'd her, 
I should but teach him 
how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. 
William Shakespeare, 
Othello 

Self-pity is rampant on February 
week-nights. Storycircle, a 
story-telling group that meets at 
the Yellow Door on every even 
Thursday of a month, exorcises 
this misery by sharing stories 
with other people. 

Anybody who drops in can 
participate by telling stories, lis- 
tening to them or both. If you are 
the type who finds that narra- 
tion lifts your spirits, this may 
be just the thing for you. 

The group meets in the Yel- 
low Door's basement, an unpre- 
tentious and somewhat sparse 
setting. Once you sit yourself in 
the chair in the middle of the 
room, you are transformed into 
the storyteller — experiencing 
performance anxiety and the 
thrill of being in the spot-light 
first-hand. 

Storycircle, however, has 
more serious aspirations than 
catering to tine neurotic in you. 

"We wanted to have some 
story-swapping ground here," 
says Storycircle's founder 
Denise Markham. 

"Story-telling," she contin- 
ues, "is an art that is now being 
revived. It brings something 
that will inspire you to feel and 
think." 

This noble sentiment has not 
yet been recognised at McGill. 
Markham laments that the 
"McGill community does not 
seem to be catching on. Students 
in the Arts faculty can especially 
profit from being exposed to the 
milieu where stories are ex- 
changed." 

On the other hand, getting 
together eight people on a Feb- 
ruary night in Montreal is a bit 
of an accomplishment in itself. 

Despite small numbers, 
much good can be said for the 
Storycircle. Markham herself is 
an actress and a musician: every 
story she tells is an absorbing 
performance. There are several 
librarians and literati in the 
group, so the stories tend to be 
more sophisticated than those in 
the Red Herring. Yet those who 
are not involved with the 
Storycircle as closely as the li- 
brarians usually do not stay 
with the group. 

"I have met some terrific peo- 
ple," explains Markham, "who 
came, told a great story or two. 



put me in touch with others, but 
did not show up again. Maybe 
it's the competition — too many 
other fun things to do?" 

Such high turnover may be in 
part due to the atmosphere of 
the Storycircle. There is much 
enthusiasm and goodwill, but 
some find the idea of telling a 
story to a bunch of strangers a 
bit disconcerting. 

Markham and the others of 
the Storycircle are doing plenty, 
though, to make the group as 
welcoming as possible. Partici- 
pation is bilingual and volun- 



by meredithcohen 

If you're wondering what the 
Nazi regime, the Inquisition and 
Canada Customs have in com- 
mon, you needn't look further 
than the piles of smoldering 
books to discover the answer. 

Book burning — one of 
the oldest and truest 
forms of censorship — is 
almost as prevalent today 
as it was in medieval 
times. 

These days, Canada 
has been contributing to 
this colourful tradition 
and lighting up its own 
little unpublicised bon- 
fires. Obviously one of 
Canada's best kept se- 
crets, books seized by 
Customs are often 
burned. 

However, the owners 
of Vancouver's Little Sis- 
ters' Bookstore have not 
kept their outrage of this 
unjust treatment a secret 
but have decided to fight 
fire with fire. 

Little Sisters has been 
feuding with Canada 
Customs on a case by case 
basis because the border 
officials have the author- 
ity to detain books which 
they deem 'obscene'. In October 
1994, the bookstore brought 
Canada Customs to trial for the 
unconstitutionality of their sei- 
zures, a move made in conjunc- 
tion with the British Columbia 
Civil Liberties Association. 

After almost two years of 
waiting, the BC Supreme Court 
has handed down its ruling, de- 
claring that Canada Customs 
has used its mandate to censor 
books and other materials in a 



tary: if you do not want to tell 
any stories nobody will press 
you, and if you do, nobody will 
ask you to shut up. 

Most importantly, Storycircle 
is a flexible group. On the night 
I visited, the stories told ranged 
from the Brother Grimm's fable 
"The Bean, the Straw and the 
Coal" to a story about a Black 
slave's family, to a bunch of 
somewhat irreverent anecdotes 
(you had to be there for the ir- 
reverent part). 

Stories themselves have glo- 
rified storytelling: Othello 



manner which infringes upon 
rights granted by the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

According to Janine Fuller 
of Little Sisters, "This decision 
is a complete vindication of 



the gay and lesbian commu- 
nity and the lives of its people 
and for that we celebrate the 
decision. It has been a long 
hard climb. We haven't quite 
reached the summit but we're 
damn close. We are confident 
that we will succeed at the 
Court of Appeal." 

Unfortunately, the verdict 
that was handed down on Janu- 
ary 19 of this year is not as great 
of a triumph as it may seem. 



wooed a lush heiress with his 
enthralling tales, and in the 
world of Arabian Nights, loquac- 
ity saved lives. However, all 
these imaginary characters told 
their stories with a concrete re- 
ward in mind. It is hard to jus- 
tify telling stories to five people 
you see for the first time in your 
life, no matter how nice they are. 

Those dedicated to the art of 
story-telling, and not concerned 
with such dilettantish musings, 
will find the Storycircle very 
appealing. "Storytelling," offers 
Markham, "is a ritual. It is re- 



Little Sisters had hoped to 
obtain a ruling that would deign 
the statute that gives customs its 
censuring clout unconstitu- 
tional. But the Supreme Court 
ruled against them on this point. 
"This is a declaration 
from the BC Supreme 
Court that Canada Cus- 
toms conducts its censor- 
ship business in a manner 
that systematically in- 
fringes the constitutional 
rights of Canadians. So 
business as usual at Cus- 
toms now means uncon- 
stitutional and illegal 
behavior," states John 
Dixon of the BC Civil Lib- 
erties Association. 

Over the past ten years, 
business as usual has 
meant the rampant confis- 
cation of books. Among 
the works confiscated are 
various writings of the re- 
nowned, but gay, Oscar 
Wilde, The Politics of Ment, 
a cookbook, and feminist 
works by the well known 
scholar bell hooks. 

It has become evident 
over the years that queer 
and feminist literature is 
targeted at the border, es- 
pecially shipments of these 
books to 
small book- 
sellers. More 
specifically, 
lesbian and 
gay book- 
stores, like 
Little Sisters 
in Vancouver, 
are targeted. 

This be- 
comes as 



ally magic. Besides, it is a teach- 
ing tool. You can let people learn 
about different cultures simply 
by telling stories that belong to 
different cultural traditions." 

Storycircle is primarily inter- 
esting as "something new, 
something different." As of now, 
it cannot boast the status of 
popularentertainment. But who 
knows, maybe it will take off, 
and McGill students will find 
themselves sitting cozily in the 
Yellow Door's basement, telling 
their stories. And we all live 
happily ever after. 



much of a financial burden as 
an outrage because the seized 
books seldom make it to their 
destinations. Instead, they are 
detained or reduced to ashes. 

As a result, many eager read- 
ers have been left with empty 
hands, the bank accounts of Lit- 
tle Sisters and other similar 
booksellers empty, and lots of 
people full of anger. 

In the Court's ruling, Justice 
Kenneth Smith stated that "the 
unconstitutional conduct of 
Customs was not confined to 
episodes of isolated instances of 
injustice," but that it was a 
"grave systemic problem." 

Fuller said that despite the 
recent ruling books are still be- 
ing seized at the border. "In a 
free country like Canada, the 
government has no place in 
what Canadians can and can not 
read," she stated. 

That's why, after a $250 000 
case, Little Sisters is eager to 
move ahead to the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Book burning bad. Freedom 
of expression good. Let's hope 
that the Court of Appeals can 
distinguish between these sim- 
ple concepts and not send us 
back to the dark ages. 



Little Sister's Bookstore to Appeal Long awaited Supreme Court Ruling 

CANADA'S POST 
MODERN INQUISITION 
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Evente 

Thursday^February 

• Prof. Marion Finley, Chairman 
of the Baha'i Computer 
Communications Associa- 
tion speaks on "The Internet 
as a Tool for Promoting 
World Unity: The Experience 
of the International Baha'i 
Cummunity." Wilson Hall, 
Wendy Patrick Room, 3506 
University, 16h30. 

• Shakti, Women of Colour 
Collective meeting at 18h, 
QPIRG office. 

• QPIRG and Action Rebuts 
sponsor Waste Management 
Conference with Paul 
Connett, american scientist 
and activist, Leacock 26, 19h. 

Friday, March 1 

• Shakti, Women of Colour 
Collective Presents "New 
View, New Eyes" a video 
poem by Gitanjali. 17h30, 
Arts 230. 

• The Garden Barde plays the 
Yellow Door, with an Open 
Stage after the show. Door 
opens 20h, show starts 20h30, 
$3. Info 398-2371. 

• Professor I3.C. Sanctuary 
launches his Chemistry Tuto- 
rials on CD-ROM at 13h30, 
Leacock 132. 

• Canadian Landscapes, the 
Second Annual Conference of 
the Canadian Studies Gradu- 
ate Students' Association of 
McGill. Registration 12h30, 
opening remarks by 
Desmond Morton at 13h. 
Thomson House, info 39S- 
7366. Free. 

• Evening at the Bagg St. Syna- 
gogue, the oldest active syna- 
gogue in Montreal, organised 
by students and Prof. Jim 
lorzcvner, 17h30, corner of 
Bagg and Clarke. Service, j 
speakers and reception. All ( 
welcome. 

• L'Association Rochambeau 
invites you to a "Glow in the 
Dark" party at Gert's. Come • 
with a white top to have a , 
good time. 



Student risks life for racial equality, 
university calls it bullying 

"WE ARE NOT 

RACIALLY 

DIVIDED' 



by zacharyschwartz 

For five years she's been fight- tion. We just talk and talk and 
mg the University of Vermont talk, and we never do any- 
— but now she's fighting for thing." 



Ongoing 

• Latitudes: The McGill Jour- 
nal of Developing Areas 
Studies is looking for crea- 
tive and academic work, in 
English or French, from any 
discipline relating to the 
study ol developing areas. 
Deposit two copies of your 
papers, short essays, photo 
essays in the Latitudes 
mailbox at the SSMU desk by 
March 1. Include phone 
number. Info: 279-5-113 (Eliza- 
beth). 

• Full-Time McGill Students! 
Like to Play Word Games? 
Fluent in English? Come 
Play-Test a new game. Fun, 
refreshments. Call Kate 694- 
8966. 

• Concordia Women's Centre, 
discussion group on body 
image issues, Fridays 14h- 
16h, 2020 Mackay. To register 
call Estelle or Pat at 848-7413. 



her hfc. p or Shontae, the final blow 

Shontae Praileau, originally came this year, when the uni- 
as a public act of defeat, and versify reorganised its Office 
now in what 
has been de- 

"Again, it's the administra- 
te- !” £ ,ion asking what the stu- 
monih° of lr n «■«»* want, and then ignor- 
sirike! 8 0 r ' n g what they want," 
iu7 hi £! — University of Vermont 
"nstf ™!,“ fatul, Y member Judy Ashley 

is a history 

that's built up to this point." of Multicultural Affairs, mak- 
- . . ing it "more inclusive" by fir- 

A voice against ing and replacing the director, 

racism and disbanding its Commis- 

The history to which Shontae sion on Racial Equality, 
refers concerns the University Defeated by the university's 
of Vermont s handling of rac- refusal to allow its community 
ism and diversity on campus, of Asian, Latin American and 



"Again, it's the administra- 
tion asking what the stu- 
dents want, and then ignor- 
ing what they want," 

— University of Vermont 
faculty member Judy Ashley 



of Multicultural Affairs, mak- 
ing it "more inclusive" by fir- 
ing and replacing the director, 
and disbanding its Commis- 
sion on Racial Equality. 

Defeated by the university's 



"They tell us we can have people? Now why would 
input and sit on the commit- white people support a sepa- 
tee. Is that power? No, it's in- ratist? That doesn't make 
put. We recommend, but [can] sense. We are not racially di- 
not choose." vided." 

, . . Despite giving much lip 

Lip service service to student input and 

Although claiming "great re- Shontae's right to protest, the 
spect for her beliefs and great university has made it clear 



Since 1988, three years be- 
fore Shontae's arrival as a first 
year student, the University of 
Vermont has seen a whirlwind 
of demonstrations, commit- 
tees and commissions dedi- 
cated to racial equality and 
multiculturalism. 

But it seems the whirlwind 
may be little more than a lot 
of hot air. 

"Again, it's the administra- 
tion asking what the students 
want, and then ignoring what 
they want," said University of 
Vermont faculty member Judy 
Ashley, frustrated with the ad- 
ministration's ignorance of the 
students whose interests it 
claims to have at heart. 

"What's going on here is the 
continuation of takeovers and 
committees and agreements 
and meetings and promises 
that are never kept. It's the 
same stuff over and over 
again. There's never any ac- 



Native American students to 
have a voice in choosing their 
new director, Shontae began 
her hunger strike December 1 
last year. 

Now, Shontae's action has 
grown into a source of courage 
and strength for herself and 
other students. With messages 
of support arriving from as far 
away as San Diego, and dem- 
onstrations on campus and 
across the U.S. backing her 
hunger strike, Shontae has 
pledged to continue the fast 
until the university reaffirms 
its commitment to race rela- 
tions on campus. 

"We're asking for a voice in 
saying who we want ns our di- 
rector. 1 think that's just and 
right," she explained, summa- 
rising her written demands — 
demands that the university's 
Asian, Latin American and 
Native American students 
have been pushing for years. 



respect for her actions in terms that it refuses to take action on 
of identifying to the commu- the basis of Shontae's hunger 
nity the serious nature that she strike, 
thinks they are," the ndminis- "While I deeply respect the 
tration believes that Shontae is right of individuals to engage 
trying to hold the university in acts of protest, such acts are 
hostage at the expense of non- not necessary to bring issues 
minority students. to mv attention," said Salmon. 

"I will never support vour "Decisions will not be made 
agenda designed to divide and simply to end protests." 
separate our community. As Shontae risks her very 
While I continue to be con- life in the name of the univer- 
cerned about your well-being sity's community, even the 
and hope you will rethink student newspaper has swal- 
y°ur course of action, your lowed the president's accusa- 
fast will have no effect what- lions that Shontae is bullying 
soever on future decisions," the university, 
wrote Thomas Salmon, the "We... recognise that race 
president of the University of relations here need to be scru- 
Vermont, in a letter to Shontae tinised, but realise that the 
last month. . university's making conces- 

Shontae insists that Salm- sions to end a single student's 

hunger 

# strike may 

Despite giving much lip service b f rclcd inte a r s ' 

to student input and Shontae's bartering," 

. | 1 read last 

right to protest, the university month's edi- 

has made it clear that it "'she's not 

* . doing it for 

retuses to take action on the herself 

basis of Shontae's hunqer ^ an o S f 

3 us," stated 

strike. University 

of Vermont 

on's accusations are unfair. Kathy Wu, who does not acme 
One thing I m very happy with the university and the 
that s come out of this is the student paper's position. 

f'nnnnchrvM nn'lU tU» 1 . * 



Despite giving much lip service 
to student input and Shontae's 
right to protest, the university 
has made it clear that it 
refuses to take action on the 
basis of Shontae's hunger 
strike. 
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that's come out of this is the 
connection with the white al- 
lies. How dare president 
Salmon call me a separatist 
when both protests in support 
of me have been mostly white 



"We admire and respect her, 
and support her in any way 
we can." 

With files from the University 
of Vermont Cynic. 
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Groups discuss hunger in Montréal 

Getting food 
on the table 



by akbarhussain 



W ith "stop the cut" 
slogans from the 
February 7 demon- 
stration still reverberating in 
my head, I arrived at the 
Concordia University cam- 
pus for a discussion about 
hunger in Montréal. 

Hosted by the School of 
Community and Public Af- 
fairs, the panel was to dis- 
cuss the impact of provincial 
budget constraints and the 
review of the Minister of 
Revenue Security on how 
hunger will be handled in 
this city. 

With Premier Bouchard 
calling for at least $500 mil- 
lion to be cut over the next 
four years, the province is 
anticipating a considerable 
shortfall in its social services 
budget. 

The panel contained rep- 
resentatives from organisa- 
tions which distribute food 
to low-income people in the 
city, like Montréal Harvest, 
Chico Resto Pop and 
Regroupment des cuisines 
collectives du Québec. 

"We are bringing these or- 
ganisations together in hope 
that they may consolidate 
their efforts in light of the 
governmental budget con- 
straints," wrote Erin 
Robinson, one of the panel 
organisers. 

Sylvie du Cap, the admin- 
istrative officer of Montréal 
Harvest lost no time in un- 
derlining the increasing 
gravity of the problem faced 
by the city's food banks and 
soup kitchens. 

"The problems we are en- 
countering are very real," 
maintained du Cap. 

Invoking a whirlwind of 
statistics, du Cap explained 
that since 1992 the number of 
people depending on food 
from her organisation has 
increased by over 60 
per cent. 

But du Cap said that 
Montréal Harvest is having a 
hard time coping with the 
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huge rise in the need for its 
services. 

Started in 1984, Montréal 
Harvest deals with over 30 
tons of food ever day and is 
the largest depot of fruit and 
vegetables in North America. 

Although initially a tem- 
porary measure to deal with 
the recession in the 1980s, 
food banks such as Montréal 
Harvest have become in- 
creasingly depended upon 
by people in the city who are 
finding it harder to afford 
basic food needs. 

According to du Cap, the 
government's spending cuts 
are among the main reasons 
for the tremendous rise and 
spread of poverty in the city. 

But du Cap insists that, 
"There is enough food, the 
problem is distribution." 

Why, askéd du Cap, 
should social programmes be 
so extensively targetted by 
the current wave of budget 
cutting? 

Joanne Talbot, who hails 
from a long career in commu- 



Spending cuts are 
among the main 
reasons for the 
tremendous rise 
and spread of 
poverty in the city. 



nity service, joined the panel 
to represent the 
Regroupment des cuisines 
collectives du Québec which 
currently employs almost 
3 000 people. She focused 
predominanly on the moral 
and sociological impacts of 
hunger. 

Talbot demonstrated, 
through the means of a video 
recording, that soup kitchens 
organised by her group do 



more than provide meals to 
people. She said they pro- 
vide socially transcending 
experiences because they let 
people work together. 

Operating in the 
Hochelaga-Maisonneuve 
neighborhood, Jacynthe 
Ouellette of Chico Resto Pop 
said 40 per cent of people in 
the area do not have high 
school degrees. She added 
that in an atmosphere like 
this it is essential to give the 
unemployed and welfare re- 
cipients "a sense of dignity." 

Chico Resto Pop's policy 
is to charge a nominal fee for 
every set of meals it offers. 

All three organisations 
survive by receiving 'recy- 
cled food' from wholesalers 
and manufacturers. The food 
they obtain cannot be sold 
because it is slightly below 
grade, or because it is pack- 
aged incorrectly, or because 
the vegetables are too small 
or large. 

Either way, this food is es- 
sential for many 
Montrealers. Food banks 
have had to make do with 
whatever they get — and in 
many cases they transform 
this into a lot more. 

Montréal Harvest, for ex- 
ample, can feed a family of 
four for two months for $50. 

David Alper of Project 
Genesis was indignant at the 
extent of hunger in Montréal. 
"The situation is unaccept- 
able," he said. 

Claiming that the govern- 
ment cutbacks are inappro- 
priate, he called for a greater 
availability of affordable 
daycare and housing. 

Despite the attack on the 
social safety net from the 
highest levels, organisations 
like Chico Resto Pop, the 
Cuisines collectives and 
Montréal Harvest plan to 
continue battling hunger in 
the city. 

As Talbot said "we stand 
for the fact that we can pull 
through." 
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BUFFET 




THE LARGEST INDIAN BUFFET IN NORTH AMERICA 
Always fresh • Always delicious 

OVER 1 OO CHOICES 

SUCH AS 



• Smnosa • Butter Chicken • Tnndouri • Tikka 
Curry Chicken, Lamb, Shrimp, Beef 
• Large selection of vegetarian dishes 
• Indian dessert bar • Much, Much More 



LUNCH DINNER SUNDAY 

$7.95 $10.95 BRUNCH 

(Fri.Sot $8.95} /Fri.-Sm SUM/ $9.95 
Paradise for vegetarians and meat lovers alike. 

1175 CRESCENT • 876-8968 

OPEN 7 DAYS 
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-> Enrich your university experience by taking credit 
courses at McGill as a special or visiting student 
Share ideas and broaden your knowledge with students 
from other universities 

Enjoy our beautiful campus in the heart of downtown 
Montreal 

-» Choose undergraduate or graduate courses 
Select from a wide variety of schedules: 

• 1 week or 1 month 

• day or evening 

• May 1 to August 16, 1996 

To request a list of our Summer courses, call (514) 398- 
7043, send e-mail to summcr@cducation.mcgill.ca, or return 
this coupon to Summer Studies, Faculty of Education, 
3700 McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec H3A 1Y2. 

Name_ 

Address 
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Citizen Fish - Millennia 
Madness 

(Bluurg/Lookout!) 

Citizen Fish is in many ways 
one of the most conscious 
bands around and has been for 
some time, both in its present 
incarnation and formerly, as 
the British Subluimans. 
Weighing in heavily on the 
social conscience side of 
things, as opposed to recent 
trends that seem to be geared 
towards pure entertainment/ 
brainless pop, the ska-punk 
here maintains a sober criti- 
cism of western society. Dick 
Fish's lyrics are pointed; they 
manage to criticise many parts 
of society equally — including 
less obvious targets like their 
own friends or the music scene 
that supports them. "'Tremen- 
dous! Fab!' the critics cried. An 
unpopular culture was opened 
wide to show the world what 
wasn't hidden but up 'til then 
had been forbidden — with 
more open eyes than open 
minds, the critics searched, in- 
tent to find the latest act..." Re- 
cently, it has been relatively 
easy to be disillusioned with 
the whole alternative music 



scene since it has revealed it- 
self as being mostly a market- 
ing campaign; nicely pre-mar- 
keted for years by the colour- 
ful street punks who created a 
necessary curiosity and rebel- 
lious image. Citizen Fish make 
it very obvious that their mu- 
sic is a tool with which they 
would create social change. 
Should the greater public be 
drawn to them for whatever 
reason, they want to utilise 
this to the greatest benefit. 
There is no song on this disc 
that is devoid of a socio-politi- 
cal message. Accordingly, 
there arc no songs that so- 
called alternative radio jocks 
can use to perpetuate a sense 
of rebellion, while appeasing 
"good taste" (i.e. superfluous 
crap). This is the image I had 
of punk rock — content over 
form. In this case, however, the 
form is just as good. Com- 
pared to the last album, 
Millenium Madness has inte- 
grated to strong effect, some 
slower dub or reggae elements 
while keeping the punk guitar 
and Dick's easily recognisable 
voice. It will be interesting to 
see how much air-time this 
caustic ska gets. 



Soundtrack —Straight U p 
(Alliance) 

Straight Up, currently airing on 
CBC, is a six part series created 
and produced by Janis 
Lundman and Adrienne 
Mitchell, whose previous 
work includes the documenta- 
ries Talk 16 and Talk 19. 



Though the show was scripted 
rather than depicting actual 
events, the stories come from 
the producers' experience 
with the Talk documentaries 
and interviews with adoles- 
cents. Most of the actors — 
with the notable exception of 
Road to Avonlea's Sarah Polley 
— have minimal acting expe- 
rience, lending the show a 
more current edge. The sound- 
track to Straight Up features, 
appropriately, an array of in- 
dependent Canadian talent. 
Though the line-up is intrigu- 
ing — including the likes of 
Bass is Base, Venus Cures All, 
Blinker the Star, and the 
Killjoys — the CD falls a little 
short. This is due in part, to 
additional sound bites of inci- 
dental music and dialogue 
from the show. Many of the 
musical sound bites leave you 
wishing that there was a little 
more than 30 seconds of them. 
The dialogue is somewhat in- 
teresting, but really fails to 
entice those who haven't seen 
the show. Ultimately, the use 
of sound bites is too trite and 
is too reminiscent of the faux 
docudrama trend that is start- 
ing to show its age. Of the 
proper songs, some — like 
Bass is Base's "Wild & Mel- 
low" and Hip Club Groove's 
"Rugged Operator" — are 
much more than filler, but they 
aren't enough to warrant a rec- 
ommendation. 

- derekfunq 
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Compilation — Six Can- 
dies, No Label 
(M. Groz D) 

With the success of Canadian 



yourself on compact disc. Six 
Candles, No Label is the latest 
example of this entrepre- 
neurial spirit. Funded in 
part by SSMU, the CD com- 
pilation features six bands — 
each to some extent con- 
nected with McGill (i.e. stu- 
dents). Of the bunch, Sap- 
phires in the Mud's contri- 
butions are perhaps the most 
immediate. Almost as catchy 
and brimming with energy, 
are Garden Bards; whose 
"Crush Me" offers pop 
thrills with its insistent 
acoustic strumming and 
half-silly lyrics. At the other 
end of the spectrum is Aum 
Banda, an experimental col- 
lective that combines dis- 
cordant melodies with more 
conventional rhythm struc- 
tures. Of their songs, "Chro- 
mium Dioxide Emoteshanke 
(étude #1)," in particular is 
at the same time the most 
striking (if not instantly ap- 
pealing) and the most linger- 
ing after repeated listening. 
Steamer's "Grappa" has a 
similar quality; initially 
drifting by but improving 
with each successive listen. 

A surprising aspect of the 
compilation is the quality of 
the production. The bands 
have each opted to forego 
the low fidelity charm of the 
four track, in favour of the 
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independent labels such as crisp sound and dynamics 
Mint (Vancouver), Murder that a recording studio of- 



0 



Records (Halifax) and Sonic 
Unyon (Hamilton), the no- 
tion of doing-it-yourself is 
seeming increasingly less 
far-fetched when it comes to 
music. With a few hundred 
dollars, you can record and 
release your own seven-inch 
(maybe even in coloured vi- 
nyl). For a few hundred 
more, you can immortalise 



fers. Consider it SSMU cash 
well spent. 

The official Six Candles 
launch is this Saturday at 
Bar Voltaire (11 Prince 
Arthur). All six bands will 
be strutting their stuff, so to 
speak. 
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1 . South Africans attempt 
to bar Black students 



the Afrikaaner Resistance Movement. 
Source: cdpdieadline, off the Net 



Despite a new constitution ensuring all 

students equal access to public schools, 2, Poland to VOte On pro - 
residents of the suburb of Potgietersrus tecting queers 

(240 km north of Johannesburg) have Queers in Poland may soon obtain their 
blockaded the entrance to a primary right to be free of discrimination, pro 
school in an effort to prevent three Black tected by the country's new constitution 

children from enrolling. 

The South African govern- — 

ment has condemned the ac- 
tion as illegal, and the pre- -■ • 

mier of the South Africa's __ 

Northern Province, where the / f //>}' (pCx k 

school is located, has issued z / £-,-(/ j - / ' 

an ultimatum to the school: j / / ' f 1\ A 

Enroll the students or face / / j iV^N V- s 7 1 V * 

closure. f~ ~ T 7 l 

The school's lawyer main- \ \ \ \\\ / ( JM j j J' 

tains that parents want to pre- \\ \ AIT 
serve their language and cul- 

ture, and the school has ig- v V : ~ï~ 

nored the ultimatum because • YsYsfsZ'' 

allowing the Black students 
to enroll is a cultural, not ra- 

cial issue. ' ' ' 

The Northern Province was home to If passed by an upcoming vote in Par- 
the Afrikaaner Weerstands Beweging — liament, the country's constitution will 



ban discrimination based on sexual ori- 
entation. 

Queers are encouraged by the fact that 
Poland's new president, Aleksander 
Kwansiesski, previously headed the 
committee responsible for the drafting of 
the document. But they remain worried 
about opposition from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

As such, the Polish queer rights group 
Lambda is asking international onlook- 
ers to lobby individuals in the govern- 



right to be free of discrimination, pro- ment, including the president himself, 
tected by the country's new constitution. To date, the only other country to pro- 

tect queers constitutionally 
— through an interim con- 

.. stitution still awaiting final 

/ 3 ‘ approval — is South Africa. 

' Source: Rex Wockner, off the 

/ ff / sY / rVvift \ V7v\ \ Net. 
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3. Indian child 
labour target of 
ad campaign 



Thursday, February 29-March 6, 1 996 



I ad campaign 

jl j In each major town and city 
,•/ of India, thousands of chil- 

W dren help supplement their 

family income through sell- 
* | ing newspapers, working as 

domestics, sorting and sell- 
ing garbage, and begging. 
And according to the South 
Asian Coalition of Child Servitude 
(SACCS), the real horrors of childhood 



in India are seldom written about. 

Millions of children between ages five 
and 16 work up to 12 to 16 hour days as 
bonded slaves in industries such as car- 
pet weaving. Often the children have 
been taken from their parents by factory 
owners with promises of a better future, 
usually never returning to the family. 
Girls are often sold to prostitution. 

A recent explosion in a factory in Ben- 
gal killed 17 children and injured 140. 

Recently, SACCS — founded in India 
in 1982 with ties to over 200 non-govern- 
mental organisations in India, Bangla- 
desh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and Pakistan — 
helped foster an advertising campaign 
against child labour. 

Revati Sharma, a commercial art stu- 
dent at the Delhi School of Art, recently 
chose the advertising campaign as a 
project. 

Sharma said that despite the clear fact 
that children are employed because they 
can be easily exploited with little risk of 
union formation, many educated adults 
defend child labour as a necessity of sur- 
vival in a country of such extreme pov- 
erty. Using headlines in her ads like 
"Trapped," "Stripped" and "Crushed" 
and juxtaposing pictures of children and 
animals, Sharma hopes to jolt people into 
action. 

Source: Ashali Vanna, Earth Times News 

Sendee. 

The McGill Daily Culture 








Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication.) McGill 
Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.55 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.00 per day. General 
Public: $5.70 per day, or $4.85 per 



CLASSIFIED ads 



day for 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charges may apply, and prices 
do not include applicable GST (7%) or 
PST (6.5%). Full payment should 

apnnmnnnu unnr j 




accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). 
For more information, please visit our 
office or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re- 
appear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad, 

1 -Housing 

A louer 2J rénové, 360pc meublé tout 
fourni, jardin, sous-sol cottage NDG 
entrée séparée, près bus et métro, 
IQmn centre-ville, $360/m. 489-6491. 

Stanley near Sherbrooke— 

Beautifully renovated - reasonable 
prices. Stove & fridge. 3) 4J avail- 
able. Reserve now (514) 849-3897 
or (514)288-6782. 



2-Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck local & long distance. Ott-Tor- 
Van-NY-Fla-7 days, 24 hours, low 
rates. Steve 735-8148. 



$30/90 min. 

Van & Driver 

Loading and unloading help provided. 
Call Raf at 594-082^ 



3-Help Wanted 



Summer Business: Are you an 

entrepreneur? Great opportunity with 
jow start-up cost, management train- 
ing, earn up to S800/week, vehicle 
required, call Greenland Irrigation 1- 
800-361-4074. 



Female Models 

Opportunities for all ages and sizes. 
Fashion, TV, print, film. 633-8605. 

Children's camp in Laurentians 
requires registered nurse, nurs- 
ing assistant, secretary, food service 
staff. Telephone 485-1135. Fax 
resume to 514-485-1 124. 

Children's camp in Laurentians 
requires counsellor, instructors for 
waterskiing, sailboarding, sailing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, base- 
ball, rockclimbing, volleyball, soccer, 
arts&crafts, drama, music. 
Telephone 485-1 135. Fax 
resume to 514-485-1124. 

» 

Overseas opportunities 

Find out how to work, volunteer 
or study in one of 130+ countries. 
Contact Carpe Diem Opportunities 
at 1-800-344-5443 or e-mail 
carpe@fox.nstn.ca. 

Photogenic model with impecca- 
ble complexion between 5'8"-5'11", 
size 5-6 or 12-14, age 17-20. La 
Joconde Photographies 639-5528 for 



Can you bear it?! 

The 52 coin is here. Sell a new product 
to retail businesses and earn a com- 
mission on every sale. Call 844-6540 
for info. 

5- Word Processing/Typing 



Success to all students. Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications, transcription of micro-cas- 
settes. Editing of grammar. 27 yrs. 
experience. S1.75/D.S.P, 7 days/week. 
Campus / Peel / Sherbrooke. Paulette / 
Roxanne 288-9638/288-0016. 



Yping, comprehensive editing 

f rougn/final drafts by experiencec 



Laser printer. HVM editing 485- 
9275. 



Word processing (937-8495) 

Term papers, résumés, forms 
design, correspondence, manu- 
scripts (Laser/Fax/Photocopier) 9:00 
a.m.-6:0QD.m.(7 days)(near Atwater) 



Wordprocessing term-papers, 

theses, reports etc. WordPerfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. Fast, professional ser- 
vice. Good rates. Close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301. 




The self-titled debut solo album 
from Speech, formerly of Arrested 
Development. Featuring the hit 
single “Like Marvin Gaye Said 
[What’s Going On]” In Stores Now! 



WIN A CD!!! 

1st come 1st served. 
Limited quantity. Pick up the 
latest Speech CD or a CD 
singles pack! Shatner B-03 



McGill Collego/Sherbrooke 

quality word processing of term 
• papers, theses, résumés, bilingual. 
Also diskette laser printinq at 600 
dpi. Ginette 848-0421 

_>/ 

6-Services Offered 

Rédaction et traduction angl. vers 
français. Tr. texte WP5.1. Professionnel, 
membre ordre trad, agréés du Quebec. 

I Impr, laser. 257-1253 

Editor of term papers, etc., will 
enhance your grammar, spelling, style, 
structure. $8/hr. typing, Sl/pg. Michael, 
733-4641 or buen@musicb.mcqill.ca 

Improve your grades, 

learn English faster. Experienced 
professional, MA in education, will help 
you research, prepare outlines in 
approox. 2-3 hours and/or compose 
term papers, theses... Unique instruc- 
tional methods will help ensure suc- 
cess for Canadian, foreign language 
and exchange students. References. 
Flexible hours, reasonable rates. 489- 
8339. 

7-For Sale 

Stat camera. Itek 540. Good condi- 
tion, maintained by KBR Graphics. 
$2500 or best offer. 398-6790 ask for 
Mark. 

Furnituro Cheapl Student leaving 
ghetto immed. Accept any offer. Hide- 
a-bed, dining table + 4 leather chairs, 
queen bed, laZ-boy, + more. 849-5712, 

Amazing Deal! McGill Leather jack- 
et, never worn. Price can be negotiat- 
ed. If interested call 481-3863. 



10-Rides/Tickets 



14’ canoe needs ride to Vancouver. 
David 800-977-9477 11am-2pm. 



1 3-Lessons/Courses 

Want to become a 
professional Music Artist? 

Come visit us at the Lasalle Music 
Academy. We offer a wide variety of 
lessons. Call today 363-6771. 

Singing Lessons 

Private lossons with experienced (20 
yrs) bilingual teacher. Beginner to 
advanced. Classical, Broadway, Pop, 
near downtown. 484-5407 evening, 

14-Notices 



KOKMcGILL 

Çqj -^nightline 

HP 598-6246 

McGill Nlghtllne open 6pm-3am a 
confidential and anonymous line. We 
offer listening, referrals and informa- 
lion. Call at 39E-6246 398-MAIN. 

15- Volunteers 

Seeking children 24-36 

months for Concordia study on bilin- 
gual development. Must hear French 
& English. 2 visits to loyola. $20. Call 
t liana 848-2279. 

16- Musicians 

Looking to book quality live 
music or on stage performers to 
entertain during open house 96 Sept 
20-23. Call Claude at 398-5066 or 
email at claude@wmp.lan.mcgill.ca 
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HT 

52,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour Companies. 
World Travel (Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). 
Seasonal and Full-Time employment available. No exp, 
necessary. For info call: ^ 

Cruise Employment Services 

(206) 97 1 -3552 ext. C40054 / 



FRIEDMAN & FRIEDMAN 

Chartered Accountants - Comptables agréés 



ISSS&39SL1 

INTERNATIONAL 



SOOO Dccaric Blvd., Suite 500, Montréal, Québec H4P2S4 
Tél.: (514)731-7901 Fax:(514)731-2923 




TEACH ENGLISH in 



EASTERN 

EUROPE 



k Teach basic conversational English in 
Prague, Budapest, or Krakow. No 
teaching certificate or European 
languages required. Inexpensive Room & 
Board + other benefits. For details, call: 



(206)971-3682 Ext. K40051 
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A Summer Course at 

McGill 

University 

Montreal, Canada 

Why Not! 

We welcome 
visiting students 

Increase your options 
IJglilen lour course load 
Enrich your program 
Experience Montreal 

It's all here for you! 

McGill Summer Studies 
offers a full range of 
university-level courses. 

Registration opens: 

March I, I WO 



McGill Summer Studies 

550 Sherbrooke Street Wes! 

Suite 585, West Tower 
Montreal Quebec H3A 1B9 
Phone (514) 398-5212 
Fax (514) 398-5224 
E-mail 

Summera55QShefb Lan McGill Ca 
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Students 



On any VIA rail economy seat, 
anywlicri*. any time. 

It’s easier Ilian ever. 



No liassles, no more 
advance purchase & 

rec|iiirements. no more Ë 
hlaekoul periods, no Ê 
more sold out scats. Ê 
Any full-time student 
with an Intel*- 
national Student BZ,4 

Identity Card (ISI(') « 

can stive -10% with 
VIA Hail. i\'o need to irait, 
lake a tool,- at the train tixtaj/! 



An amazing opportunity 

to get information on travelling to: 

• EUROPE • BRITAIN • AUSTRALIA 

* CANADA and many other destinations 
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if 4 TRAVEL CUTS 

2 l VOYAGES CAMPUS 
Ef mil 398-0647 

Canada 

Sr /Australia 

AuitraliAA Tourtn Commiufan 



The King of Canadian comedy! 



Saturday. March 9 WITH 5 SPECIAL GUESTS 
mLo 0NTHESP0T 

Club Soda^tfm & t1pm ImpRov 

Tickets $16 (.taxes & service) al CLUB SODA (info: 2707848) ond ADMISSION. Res: 790-1245 

WIN A PAIR OF TICKETS!! 

Help loosen things up around 
here. Turn some frowns upside 
down! The first three people who 
come down to Shatner B03 and 
, chase away the February blues 
win 2 tickets for the show.... 
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URGENT MEETING 

Tuesday March 5, 1 996 
/ 4:30 pm 

Union Room B-09 

RSVP 



to 






r* VOYAGES CAMPUS 
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Vo.viiKfH Campus 
IMHO mo Mc’lltvlsh. 
McCilll University. 
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VIA Hall 
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LSAT • GM AT • GRE • MC AT 

If you took the test today, how would you score? 
Come find out. 

Take a 2i/2- or 3-hour test, 
proctored like the real thing. 

Receive computer analysis of your 
test-taking strengths and weaknesses. 

Get strategies from Kaplan teachers 
that will help you ace the real exam. 

Don’t miss out on this cost-free, 
risk-free opportunity, 
call 1-800-KAP-TEST 
to reserve your seat today! 



Saturday, March 2, 1996 

McGill University 10:00 am 

287-1896 



KAPLAN 






